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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Artist and the Artist’s Choice. 


One pleasant afternoon in the summer of 18— 
might have been seen a crowd of students issuing 
from the college of L— in their merriest mood. 
It was the last day of the term, and each individ- 
ual was fain to leave for a time his literary prison, 
and mingle again with the world, and participate 
in its free and noisy pleasures. All were in haste 
and confusion as they thronged down gleefully 
from the half-mouldering yct venerable edifice 
whose stately walls still echoed to fancy with 
classic language. 

Apart from the rest, descending a slight decliv. 
ity towards a less frequented path, a youth of a. 
bout seventeen walked slowly and thoughtfully 
alone. He was of common size and fine propor- 
tion—naturally erect, and moved with an unas- 
sumed and peculiar dignity. But what might be 
the cause of his choosing at that season of hilarity 
this lonely by-way 2? Was it that he had a mor. 


bid taste for the love of books alone, and having |; 


become a misanthrope, was now in evil mood at 
being required to mingle again in society? But 
at other times he was wont to join his class mates 
and enterin warm and cheerful converse, and of. 
ten had he looked forward with most sanguine 
hopes to the time when the finishing of his course 
would permit him to occupy a high and perma. 
nent station among his countrymen and friends. 
Could it be that misconduct or negligence had 
brought disgrace, or deprived him of expected 
honors ? Yet in the competition for the highes, 
of them, though so young, he had borne the prize 
from the ablest students. ‘Then perhaps, the en- 


vy, and consequent bitter feelings of his unsuc. |) 


cessful rivals, had induced him to shun their fel- 
lowship ? No; notone, even of the closest com- 
petitors, but rejciced that he,rather than any oth- 
er, had won the laurel for his youthful brow. 

But Edward Jasper had just completed his col- 
legiate course under auspices far different from 
what he had hoped or anticipated. His father 
had been ussailed by adverse fortune, which com. 


mencing with the death of his beloved wife, in- || 


creased in geometrical progression, till his all, at 
onc relentless blast, was swept away. Though 
Mr. Jasper’s health actually declined with his 
property, yet he sustained himself while there was 
any prospect of saving even the wreck of his 
sinking fortune ; but when all was irretrieveably 
lost, his body no longer nerved to action, relaxed 
with the energy of his mind, and submitted to the 
influence of a feverish and fatal disease ; his los- 
ses leaving him barely able to provide for his son 
the completion of his studies ut college. These 
had been pursued by young Edward with an a. 
lacrity and perseverance kindred to that of the 
master spirits of classic times. Now, however, 
his occupation must be changed for that which 
will afford him a sustenance in future, and he 





must needs reeds rely upon his individual efforts 
to bear him onward. But though he bowed be- 
neath the blast which left him an orphan, he 
quailed not to think of standing unsheltered and 
alone amid the frosts and storms of life, for his 
educatino, according well with his temperament 
of mind, had nerved him with that stern inde. 
pendence so needed in the hour of adversity ; and 
he looked upon wealth demolished, as but a freak 
of fortune, unworthy of a sigh. Others were do. 
_ing and had done their part, unaided and alone ; 
| while many had climbed the steep hill of fame, 
till their brows reflected the rays of glory which 
shines on those only who maunt to bask in its re- 
splendency. No, never; and he was resolved 
the scquel should bear testimony to his decision. 

From this brief sketch of the student previous. 
ly introduced, may be inferred the reason why he 
chose to walk apart from his mates. The pres- 
ent was to him an important era of his life ; he 
was to decide for himself a new stage of action, 
and this might be, and was the time that should 
detarmine his future destiny. He mused upon 
his condition, and upon his probable success in 
‘the world. He pondered well his task and capa- 





bilities. He pictured himself engaged in differ. 
ent kinds of business which might require his aid, 
| without being satisfied with any, though half-re- 
solved upon several, as they came under review* 
At length the idea of painting flitted across his 
mind. Hisimagination caught at the suggestion, 
‘and his heart thrilled as that thought had been to 
itan electric spark. His resolution was instantly 
formed. Painting had ever fired his enthusiasm, 
-bnt now the ‘magic arv’ glowed with nearer and 
more attractive lustre, and his ambition to pursue 
and excel init was the only motive that swayed 
| his bosom. 
‘Nothing,’ said he, ‘shall divert my mind or 
| quench my zeal, till I excel—till 1 win a name— 
a name which shall not burn dim among those 
stars that shine in the firmament of fame, and 
will continue to shine with unceasing brightness 
while there is a soul to admire.” Instigated by 
| this ambition, ne immediately set off to see a cel. 
_ebrated landscape painter of a neighboring town. 
Stepping into his studio, he satisfied himself at a 
_glance,of the artist’s reputation, and determined, 
if possible, to become his scholar. ‘I'he master 
of the apartments, looking up from his unfinished 
_ drawing, as he entered, saw the beams of admi- 
‘ration flash from the stranger’s eye. That look, 
so full of animation and pleasure, seconded by a 
peculiar charm in the visitor’s appearance, pre- 
possessed him in his favor ; for nothing touches an 
artist so quick as to know his worth is appreciated. 
‘You seem well pleased, young man, with these 
my paintings.” 
‘Oh! delighted ; it appears like entering upon 
a new existence only to look around me.’ 
‘Do you practice the art?’ enquired the lim. 


| ner. 


‘No sir—or but very little. I have chosen it 








however, for my future business, and— 


‘Ah ! a welcome to you then; and methinks 
your eye seems prophetic of a triumphant suc. 
cess.’ 

‘And will you receive me, sir, asa pupil ? then 
am I a most fortunate adventurer.’ 

Mr. Worthwent was ever unwilling to damp 
the ardor of youth ; but here he needed not, for 
being a man of talent and discernment, and very 
penetrating, he knew the youth was fitted for the 
easel. He did not hesitate to answer in the affir. 
mative, and the terms, time, &c. were immedi- 
ately agreed upon. ' 

Edward now entered upon his new duties full 
of animation and hope, but else, laboring under 
the most limited and distressing circumstances.— 





It ishard for man to be restricted by poverty, but 
_more so for the young, and then when youth is 


pe ‘ ; 
stirred to enterprize, and warmed with noble as- 


pirings which require only means to elevate him 
| to the most desirable station, it is too pressing for 
| common minds to sustain. But heretic as the as. 
_sertion may seem, to superior minds this of itself 

will serve as a ladder to eminence, for aware 
they must rise if at all by their own energy, they 
put forth each faculty to the utmost, and apply it 
| to the most studied advantage. 

With assiduous labor and untiring patience, 

which enabled him to produce wonders while the 
world were in silent repose, young Jasper succee. 
ded in designing and finishing paintings, by the 
sale of which he was enabled to buffet success. 
fully the tide of adversity. In exact proportion 
to his industry, was his progress rapid. 
Four years rolled around in heavy and mono- 
_tonous succession, and Mr. Worthwent’s pupil, 
having occupied the time required, was consider. 
_ed (excepting himself) master of the art. Du. 
ring this, he visited the best artists, and studied 
the excellencies of each ; and now, with a soul 
| burning with emulation, he set out for the famed 
cities of Italy. 

But how might a young man, laboring under 
pecuniary embarrassments, hope success in such 
anexpedition. Edward's pencil, ever busy, was 
his talisman, before which all such obstacles van. 
ished. Ina few months the firm tread of the ad. 
venturer pressed classic ground, and his moist 
eye flashed in triumph, as the ‘eternal city,’ though 
scarce the shadow of its former greatness, stood 
forth to receive his homage. Here, a few years 
acxuaintance with the productions of the most il. 
lustrious masters, nerved his mind with full vigor 











and originality, enriched his imagination, and 
added wings to his upward aspirations. He then 
returned to America, to the place of his nativity. 
His fame had been wafted before, and he was 
hailed by the citizens of L—, with kindness, min. 
gled with a generous pride. The warm congrat. 
ulations of his friends—the love he bore the land 
of his birth—the never forgotten scenes of former 
days—all conspired to pulsate his heart with a 
rapturous feeling unfelt before; and cordially 
and gratefully did he respond to the kindness be. 





stowed upon him. 
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Having travelled through the countries he de- 
sired to visit—become master of his profession 
and obtained a name that should do honor to 
his age and country, Mr. Jasper fixed js resi- 
dence in his native city, surrounded by numer- 
ous friends, allured by his renown, and retained 
by his amiable deportment—to pursue his art 
more successfully in the quict of a partial retire. 
ment. Now, too, an era of life was his, when 
the hearts of young men, subdued by the soft 
delicious fascinations of the fairer sex yield obe-. 
dient to the mandate of Love—that invincible 
conqueror though gentle captor. 

As yet Edward’s was fortified on every sido, 
and though the god had oft essayed to storm it, 
it was invincible, and scarce heeded the assaults. 
True, sometimes a well-aimed glance from a 
sparkling eye, quivered through, but fell soon 
with expended force. And if some burning 
thought, kindled at the intellectual fire of wo- 
man’s mind, wreathed round its avenues and 
found admittance, he was ever on the alert to 
quench the flame ere it became resistless. Ma. 
ny a bright eye had followed his manly form 
as he passed, while sweet voices were employed 
in praise of his genius, Many were the merry 
smiles that had wreathed reciprocally to his, at 
the party of pleasure, or the mild glance that 
amid more stately assemblies contemplated the 
dignified aspect of hiscountenance. But these 
by him were all unobserved, or noticed only 
with a painter's eye, 

‘To beam, or wreath, or speak to fancy’s ear,’ 


from the canvass. However, tlic painter's heart 
was not unsusceptible to the gentle*passion ; 
but he could not form a truce with love so long 
as it threatened destruction to the foundation he 
was planting ,for the future, and for a name 
compatible with his high and honest ambition. 

* * * Tt was the dawn of*a May morn. 
ing. The active mind of Jasper bad becn de- 
signing a landscape painting, the execution of 
which should plant his fame on more than an e- 
therial basis—a master-piece shadowing forth 
his mental faculties—a full reflection of his gen- 
ius. That night’s task had been to him a fruit- 
less one, and wearied with his own imaginings, 
he arose early to refresh himself in the pure air 
of Spring. After contemplating the beauties 
of the horizon, he walked abroad beyond the 
suburbs of the city. 

Passing its most distant and scattered houses, 
he entered a glade leading to the foot of a small 
eminence, and ascending this, a splendid pros- 
pect greeted his view. He seemed as by en- 
chantment, transferred to a new region. A 
magnificent dwelling stood before him, with 
the most delightful scenery stretched out be- 
neath, and far around. The elevation on which 
he stood, was clothed in the green livery of: 
spring; below lay a garden like a blossomed 
rose, decked with beautiful plants and flowers 
of various hues. At his right, in the distance, 
extended a forest in thick foliage, and over it 
bent the eastern sky arrayed in mingled crim. 
sen and gold. On the left,a grove of fruit- 
jrees were seen, smiling in all their vernal and 
flowery charms. While in the midst arose the 
mansion, like a monarch in his royal court, 
proud and majestic—its spacious porch invested 
with vines and clothed with foliage and blos. 
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soms, that scattered on each gentle breeze a 
profusion of fragrance. 7 

The soul of the artist swelled with what he 
saw, and his imagination, revelling in the semi- 
paradise, gathered rich treasures to gem for him 
ere long, a fadeless wreath of fame. 

His attention was now arrested by the form 
of a maiden coming down from this, her father’s 
dwelling, and passing the vine-canopied walk 
towards the eminence, unconscious of any per- 
sonnear. Onward she came, surveying as she 
tripped along, the softly tinted crimson and yel- 
low of the sky, or the beauties of the fields and 
grove. Her dress might have been white, or 
blue, or varied, but was handsome and graceful. 
On her arm hung a netted flower basket, and in 
her hand was a pretty volume, a treatise on the 
science of botany. Here the fair amateur had 
come at an early hour to enjoy her favorite stu- 
dy,and gather specimens for her herbarium.— 
Proceeding to the garden, she commenced to 
investigate flowers and plants wholly absorbed. 
in the pleasing task. 

‘Happy maiden,’ thought the admiring artist, 
‘how many the blessings you enjoy, while thou. 





sands are yet drowned in forgetfulness, even of 
their being. When,’ continued he, ‘Oh when 
will the time arrive, when loosed from the fet- 
ters of sloth and fashion, mankind, and above 
all thése ‘i the blossom of existence, will sally 
forth like this sweet maid to enjoy the cheeging 
prospects and soul-stirring freshness of morn. 
ing.’ 

The sun now rose above the distant hills, and 
flung his rays abroad, animating all nature a. 
fresh, and kindling into brilliant flames the dew 
drops trembling on the grass-blades and petals 
of flowers. Starting at the sudden radiance, 
the damsel stood erect and gazed towards the 
splendid orb. It was then she appeared to the 
observer in all her native loncliness. Her eyes 
were kindled with exalted rapture ; her mild el. 
evated countenance illumined her beautiful 
brow, waved in the buoyant air, and sparkled in 
the sun. 

Edward had looked upon the fair girl with el- 
evated feclings—had esteemed—admired. But | 
the sensations which stirred within, were kind. 
red only to those with which he viewed the 
beautiful and sublime in nature ; generous and 
pleasing, kindly impressing the heart, and sug- 
gesting a current of thought in unison or con- 
trast. 

But now a warmer, and all.swaying emotion 
prevaded his bosom ; disturbing the calm day. 
spring there, and pouring in a flood of glorious 
and unfading light. He felt that she before 
him, was the object of his heart, and that his) 
spirit had united with her too strongly tobe sep. | 
arated. How he longed to be at her side, and 
to pressher hand. But, like one who discovers 
a prize ina dream, which, seeming within reach 
and yet fears to put forth his hand lest the illu- 
sion vanish—he remained for a time in uncer- 
tain suspense. Then urged by a soft but resist- 
less power, he insensibly approached. Her eye 
now withdrew from the dazzling sky to gaze up- 
on the dew-twinkling verdure, and as she looked 
around, she saw the stranger standing near.— 
With feelings too much enkindled to be damped, 
she seemed not to be disconcerted ; nay her 





breast thrilled anew, that some mortal was by! | 














to share with her the pleasure of the moment, 
and to whom she manifest her joy ; and in her 
rapture she exclaimed, ‘Oh! sir, how delightful 1 
How beautiful and resplendant this morning 
scene ;’ and a smile, sweet and placid, dimpled 
her cheek and quivered from her lips. 

Now, for the first, Edward discovered the love. 
ly girl to be Miss Julia Bloomvill. Not having 
seen her since the first introduction, on his return 
from Italy, yet her intellectual and moral worth 
was atheme of purest delight to all who knew 
her. The music of her voice still echoed in his 
heart, and that smile enhanced by her sparkling 
glance, like the star-lit undulations of a stream- 
let, went to its fartherest depths. 

Warmed by a responding enthusiasm,he caught 
the inspiration, and replied, ‘Aye, Miss Bloom. 
vill, beautiful indeed and grand! never have mino 
eyes rested on so charming a prospect, nor fancy 
revelled in so rich a field.’ 

Finding the person she had so unconsciously 
addressed to be the honored Jasper, whose fame 
waseven then being wafted from city to city, the 
the crimson mantled to the face of Julia, and she 
started back. But her ardor was not yet quench. 
ed, and though she blushed for an apology for 
thus abruptly addressing a stranger, and witnes- 
sed a sensation of painful alarm, that he with 
whom she was conversing, was one she had 
known only with the world, to reverence and 
admire, and upon whose works she had gazed 
with sublime astonishment and pleasure the most 
exquisite, —yet she could not but feel a satisfaction 
even akin to joy, at being at sucha time in the 
presence of such a person—one who could with 
her appreciate the beauty and grandeur of uature, 
and could well understand the out-pourings of 
her enthusiasm. 

But why need the narrative be extended 7— 
Enough was spoken and enough felé to prove 
two kindred hearts had met, 


‘and mingled into one!’ 


and what more remained save a mutual acknowl. 
edgement of this, to consummate their happiness 
begun. 

Meanwhile the canvass brightens beneath the 
touches of an inspired painter. The semblance 
of alandscape becomes visible ; a forest verdant 
with foliage, swells on the view : groves arise in 
conscious grace and unfold their seeming fragrant 
blossoms : an edifice, the abode of taste, virtue 
and wisdom, lifts its broad surface to the sky; 
and spreading onward from its base, brightens a 
garden of ‘incense breathing’ flowers. Bending 
as a canopy over the whole, a placid sky tinted 
with yellow and vermillion lustre fixes the eye; 
while through the gorgeous curtain of the horizon, 
half-risen, the sun pours out a profusion of radi- 
ance, vivifying the scene throughout. But the 
climax at length appears ; an angelic being stand- 
ingin the midst, surveying with heaven.-like dig- 
nity, the splendors around her. She is the star— 
the light—the soul, of this magnificent design. 

Edward scans for a moment the accomplish- 
ment of his woik. His eye dilates with the rap. 
ture of success, as he speaks, ‘I nevereould have 
anticipated so triumphant a result ;? then stepping 
back to survey the whole at a glance, he contin. 
ued ; ‘The work is finished—perfected. How 
will the pure heart of the beautiful Miss Bloom. 
vill thrill with ecstacy. Sweet girl! well might 
I perform allthis, aye, for one sparkle of her 
meek blue eye. The world,’ he paused, ‘Yes,’ 





it, 
ler 
ly 


ed 





pest, asif it would destroy at a blast all the fair 








continued he with a noble air, calm as confident, 
‘the world must admire, and may not the name 
of Edward Jasper yet shine in the annals of fame 
to which he has dared toaspire ? Let it be en. 
circled then, by the halo of virtue.’ 

The painting was a matchless one. Nature 
and art seemed to have combined their powers 
in one grand achievement, whereby to astonish 
and transport a world. The work was indeed 
done ! and its originator and finisher had thus 
elevated himself to the highest niche in the 
temple of fame. Though from one of the rar- 
est of prospects, he had enriched it by his own! 
brilliant imagination—substituting something 
new and attractive for what might in thie least 
detract from the dignity or beauty of the whole 
—care had also been taken that even the most 
scrutinizing might not guess the original, as it 
purported to be the abode of a fabled goddess. 

A few weeks elapsed, and a small party of 
young gentlemen and ladies, friends of the ar- 
tist, were passing through his apartments. E}- 
egant pictures adorned the walls on either side— 
landscapes and historical designs, miniatures 
and portraits—sceming half anxious to converse 
with the spectators—copies, fancy sketches and 
all the et cetera of a painter’s gallery. 

While the group were engaged surveving and 
admiring, Miss Bloomvill standing at the side 
of Edward, expressed a desire to be introduced 
to the last finished production. Smiling assent 
he took her band and led to adjoining room.— 
There from the false canvass, the sweliing land- 
scape appeared in full relief, and freshened to 
the gaze, Julia paused in silent admiration.— 
The fine features of the beautiful girl assumed 
an angel’s expression, while her hands were 
clasped with the intensity of pleasure. But 
s00n achange seemed passing in her bosom.— 
Her lip quivered, her cheek paled, and then a. 
gain would borrow a deeper hue. 

Poor Julia! she knew not which most pre. 
vailed, the heart’s pure rapture,or its agony—for 
all of a sudden, the thought of the majesty of 
genius, and of his, whose prolific mind had 
brought to existence the astonishing production 
before them—so true to nature, so full of life 
and grandeur—swept over, her soul like a tem- 





hopes she had suffered to flourish there. 
Looking from the painting with emphasis of 
the most profound veneration, she exclaimed, 
‘Oh Jasper ! immortal Jasper ! and bowing in 
deep humility, she would have left his side had 
he not gently restrained her. He read her feel. 
ings, and his spirit writhed under the painful 
knowledge it afforded. Struggling against the 
mental torture,in accents soft and sad, he spoke, 
‘Stay! stay Julia! and feel not, think not thus,’ 
She raised her eyes—the persuasive glance 
of his, won back her confiding heart. She for. 
got his greatness, and clung again to him with 
the fondness of a younger sister. He continued, 
* Ah loveliest Julia, my soul is wrapped to thine, 
and rather would I that my fame should with. 
er—rather that my art should languish and die 
than attempt aseparation. Could you but guess 
my heart’s devotion ; yours, so kind, so grateful, 
would respond toitsemotion. Say dearest, can 
you return this love of mine ? ’tis pure, ’tis in- 
finite As he gazed on the sweet features of 
the silent Julia, he fancied they answered ‘yes,’ 
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and he pressed his lips to her blushing cheek. 
Her heart was now full—her feelings no longer 
to be restrained, and she hid her tears in his 
bosom, while sinking exhausted with emotion, 
she was sustained by her beloved Edward. 

Tenderly he conducted her to a seat, still 
clasping her precious form. Again he whis- 
pered, ‘Julia, my first, my only love, will you 
be mine? A light played over her face, as 
she raised her soft blue eyes to his, and answer- 
ed with dignified sweetness, ‘I will—forever’— 
Oh then, in place of uncertain suspense, what 
happiness divine, prevaded those united hearts. 
Themselves only might know. For a while, a 
silence pleasing and pensive prevailed, and the 
lovers were wrapped in their own delightful rev- 
eries. 

In a short time they joined their company 
with happier and lighter spirits, nor had the ar. 
tist left unfixed the hour when he should salute 


her as his bride, the sharer of his happiness and || 


fame. B. W. 
Medical College, Albany, 1841. 
Fe 
THE ESSAYIST. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Transposition. 
CHIVALRY—by ‘Felix Quintin, Esq.’ 

It affords me joy to give wings to my fancy 
nor curb its airy flight, when it turns to the bu. 
ried past and wanders amid the night which hung 
its darkest shade over the earth before Chivalry 
arose with its its illuminating power to oppose 
the deepning gloom. It is sweeter still to medi. 
tate upon that glorious age whose every scene is 
written with gorgeous lines on the page of his. 
tory ; when Virtue, Honor, Power, Love, and 
Christian meckness gave their preference to the 
helmed head and deemed that none were brave 
unless they wore the iron vest and carried the 
glittering spear, and upon their shining crest 
gaily reared the nodding plume. That age 
seems like a splendid dream, a sketch from the 
hand of fancy, a transcript of some magic 
scene displayed in fairy land where Valor was 
worshipped and Honor was a star that shed its 
brilliant rays only upon the field of war : where 
Love made every Hero's breast its unpolluted 
shrine, and unalloyed friendship was hailed and 
reverenced as holy. Where beauty was the 
pledge of the warrior, and the burden of the 
songs of the minstrel, knight and troubadour, 
and even of the peasant throng. I love togaze 
with the eye of fancy upon that knightly train, 
who followed Hugh of Vermandois, Baldwin 
of Loraine, the brave and faultless Godfrey the 
prince and star of Tarentum, King Richard the 
lion-hearted, Ducacet of Navarre, Count Robert 
of Paris, the warlike priest of Puy, Tancred 
the brave Sicilian knight, and the giant Guy of 
Warwick : these were the leaders who awoke 
the clarion of war, and rang afar from Europe’s 
thousand hills its bugle notes until every vale 
and mountain gave back responsive eghoes, and 
thousands girded on the steel to follow in the 
track of those brave men to the land of Pales-. 
tine whose eyes were fixed upon that sacred 
shrine the Holy Sepulchre of their Saviour.— 
The King, lords and vassals, the rich and the 
poor, the mitred priest and the slave, all hasten. 
ed onward to those burning plains where thou- 


187 


sands found a grave not couuting the fearful 
cost of lives inthe contest, they only sought to 
drink the blood of the conquered Saracen! ef. 








The (Mosving rhapsody has been published in some 
of our exchange and village papers—nevertheless it is 
too good to be lost. We know not its author, 


Mary. 

I remember when a school-boy, creeping down 
stairs one night, after my companions were a- 
sleep, to spend an hour with my master’s daugh- 
ter in her private sitting-room. Before I had 
been with her ten minutes, her mother’s foot- 
step was heard so suddenly in the passage, that 
it was impossible for me to retire without being 
discovered in my exit. The door by which I 
entered lay too far from me to hope that I could 
reach it before the lady would open that which 
stood opposite. A discovery would have been 
terrible to both of us, notwithstanding our utter 
innocence of heart and purpose. What was to 
' be done ? 

Mary placed her finger on her lip, looked to. 
wards my door, and, as her mother opened the 
other, apparently by accident, snuffed out the 
candle’ The act was so delicately timed, that 
the old lady saw her using the snuffers, but 
Mary so hemmed in the light with their hollow 
part, that her mother never detected my tremb. 
ling person, crouched asI was, behing my young 
love’s chair. During the bustle attendant on 
on the illumination of the candle at a miraeu. 
| lously dull fire, I crawled towards the door and 

escaped. “7 

‘What's that ? exclaimed old Mrs.T. ‘What's 
that galloping acfoss the floor ?” 

‘Peter’s mastiff puppy, I suppose ; the brute 
is always here,’ coolly replied the lass. 

. + * ~ ” 

Mary ! thou blue-eyed love of my boyhood, 
where art thou? Many atime have you and T 
mingled our tears, until the fair tresses that ' wan. 








vine tendrils, 

‘Wet wi’ the blots o’ dew,’ ' 
because—alas! because we were too young to 
be married. We swore at Christmas to be con. 
stant and patient until midsummer, and then 
defy fate and run away. But it was our doom 
never to behold and know each other again.— 
Perhaps I see thee daily, sweet girl, and thou 
seest me, but time has made such havoc with 
our looks, that thou dost not recoghize me, nor 
I thee. Well, well, my girl! we had our hap. 
py hours ! poor fools as we were. Little did ei. 
ther youor I dream, when you used to clasp 
me to your budding bosom, in the little oaken 
parlor, at ——— House, that I should love and 
kissso many Marys, as I have since I last en- 
folded thy sylph-like form in my boyish arms. 

Perhaps little Mary is at this very moment 
laughing at the remembrance of her pretty trick 
with the snuffers, and wondering what has be- 
come of me! 








Juvenility, 
‘Isaac can you deScribe a Bat? ‘Yes, sir; 
he’s a flying insect about the size of a stopple, 
has India rubber wings, and a shoestring tail ; 
he sees best with his eyes shut, and bites like a 
\ mud turtle.’ ‘Very well; set down.’ 














toned on thy peachy cheek were damp as the 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Etchings on the pages of Memozy. 


NO. V.—BY SENNEX, SENIOR. 

It is years and years since I first saw the 
members of the Chauncey family, and yet their 
history, from the hour of my first acquaintance 
with them, to the period when I left my native 
country, to wander amid strangers for a while, 
comes up to me with a freshness which seems 
more to partake of yesterday, than if more than 
a score of years had intervened, 

When old Col. Chauncy, a nabob in wealth, 
and an aristocrat in disposition, purchased the 
mansion and goodly lands which spread out to 
the south of my paternal mansion for a mile, he 
was looked upon as a monopolizer and a tyrant, 
and heartily hated by the whole neighborhood.— 
His wife was of a quiet, gentle, shrinking spirit, 
as opposite to the testy old Colonel as possible, 
and with a sweetness of disposition which won 
the affections of the neighborhood faster than 
the Colonel won their hate. 

Their children, two daughters, were then in 
the era of young womanhood, a perfect picture 

of two roses, or I had rather said a violet and a 
rose ; for Alice, partaking of the nature of her 
mother, was silent, modest and retired as a violet, 
while Caroline, a perfect fac simile of her father, 
was cold proud and selfish, and stood up among 
her compeers, the most elevated of them all. 

At school the favor of both was courted, Alice 
for her gentleness, and Caroline by the force of 
the influence which wealth exercises,even on the 
mind of a school-boy. In fact, the presence of 
these two girls, created two distinct parties, which 
ran so high in feeling that a picture of some Eu- 
ropean baronial feud could have been easily rep- 
resented. It was generally a war of words and 
angry glances, all demonstrations of hostility be. 
yond that,being repressed by the discipline of the 
school. 

_I wasone who stood first and foremost, though 
I say it myself, in the ranks of Alice’s defenders 
and admirers. I loved her, and there is no weak. 
ness in confessing it now—nay, I worshipped her 
with all the devotion and fervor of which a boy 
of sixteen is susceptible of, and although I dream. 
ed of her by night-and thought of her by day, I 
even then knew that the blight of poverty was 
too evidently upon me,for to hope to ever claim her 
of her proud father. 

My opposer, or the principal admirer of Caro. 
line, wasone Hugh Sevier, a high-born, narrow- 
minded, and aristocratic feeling boy, of about the 
seme age ap myself, and gne who was the very 
prototype of old Co]. Chauncey and his eldest 
daughter. He and me were the most deadly ene- 
mies, then, and all for nothing more than the 
comparative atiractions of the two daughters,and 
our comparative predilections in one and the oth- 
er’s favor. 

Well, I was to leave for Europe, a clerk to a 
heavy house in the emporium. The evening be. 
fore 1 was to sail, I strolled over towards the 
Chauncey mansion, and met Alice, and we reci- 
ted what was then boyish and girlish love, and 
each promised to be faithful tothe other. I sailed 
for the continent on a five years engagemerft, with 
a heavy heart, and dreams of scarce nought else 
but the beauty and gentleness of the daughter of 
Col, Chauncey. 
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Two years had scarce elapsed, ere in one of 
the revolutions of fortune’s wheel, I became a 
partner in the house with which I commenced as 
a clerk, and the fickle goddess at whose shrine 


_the mass of mankind worship, showered down fa- 


vors upon me in her greatest plentitude. I had 
become rich, and when five years had sped away, 
deemed myself in point of wealth, a fit suitor 
for the hand of Alice Chauncey. 

But how had things went in the interim, at 
the place where scene of our story is first laid.— 
Hugh Sevier had led Caroline Chauncey to the 
altar, and although all faces were bright on that 
occasion, there were dark and deep hints half 
whispered among the company, that he was a 
gambler and a libertine. Caroline’s mother had 
been always opposed to the union, but the cold 
hand of death had had been laid upon her, and 
a twelvemonth afterwards Caroline was a bride. 
Time sped on after the marriage, and surmise 
deepened into certainty. Sevier loved the gaming 
table, and was an almost constant attendantupon 
it. Disguise, which was necessary before mar- 
riage, he cast aside now, and gave full scope to 














his penchant for play, and the sequel was his ut- 
terruin. He lingered but a few months ofter 
the expose of the lossof hia fortune to the world, 
and died. 

Mellow, resplendant, calm, and beautiful lin- 
gered the last raysof an autumnal sunset around 
the Chauncey mansion, at the time and on the 
day when [ once again trod the path which led 
to the house. AsI walked forward towards it, 
I gazed around,and every thing seemed the same 
as when I left. In an arbor which stood directly 
by the side of the road, was a female figure, but 
I did not observe her until I was so close that I 
could not retreat without being discovered. I 
therefore proceeded directly towards the arbor, 
and need I sey that my heart thrilled, when J dis. 
covered that it was Alice. She was so intently 
engaged in the contemplation of something she 
held in her hand that she did not discover my ap- 
proach untill stood directly before her. She had 
grown paler and more etherial since I saw her 
last, and looked more angel-like and heavenly.— 
I had approached near enough to discover that 
the object she had been regarding sointently,was 
my own miniature, which Ihad given to her long 
years before. She leoked up—recognized me— 
she hid the miniature in her bosom, while a blush 
of the deepest crimson overspread her features 
from brow to bosom. Then did I whisper again 
former hopes, and heard again a reciprocative 
answer. * * * * 

‘Alice, why shall we not send for Caroline, to 
live with us? She as well as yourself would be 
pleased with her removal hither. ‘True, since 
Hugh’s death,’ said Alice, my wife, ‘she has been 
both lonely and melancholy, and I should be 
much pleased to have her here.’ 

Caroline Sevier came as soon as the required 
arrangements could be made, andshe could leave 
her then habitation. She was, as the widow 
of Hugh Sevier a different being, with a meek, 
lowly and humble spirit, from which she had 
been as Caroline Chauncey. 

Something near a score of years have elapsed 
since the day when I called. Alice by the en. 
dearing title of wife, and she is still the same, as 
when I told her my boyish love, and took sides 
atschool in her favor. Alice ! dear Alice! may 
you never, never be other than as you were ! 








An Opinion. 


The Picayune says: ‘If man was made in 


| the image of his Maker, surely woman was de. 


signed to keep him still in remembrance of hea. 
ven. When aman reflects upon paradise, and 
asks his mind for something earthly that re. 
sembles it, he can think of woman, lovely wo- 
man, and nothing else. Victure innocence, 
youth, and beauty in woman, and if you do not 
see Paradise, go to an occulist immediately, for 
depend upon il, there is something the matter 
with your eyes? 








Apt Illustration. 

A person asking how it happened that many 
beautiful ladies took up with indifferent hus- 
bands after many fine offers, was thus aptly an. 
swered bya mountain maiden. A young triend 
of her’s requested her to go into a cane-brake 
and get him the handsomest reed. She must 
getit at once going through, without turning. 
She went, and coming out, brought him quite a 
meanreed. When he asked her, ‘was that the 
handsomest you saw ? ‘Oh no,’ replied she, 
‘Isaw many finer as I went along, but I kept 
on in hopes of one much better, until I got near. 
ly through, and then I was obiiged to take up 
with any one I could find—and got a crooked 
one at last.’ 








New Definition—A Belle—A show-stand to 
hang fashionable dry goods, car-rings, and other 
et geteras on. 
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Exercise, a moral duty. 


The faculties with which our Creator has en. 
dowed us, both physical and intellectual, are so 
dependent upon exercise for their proper devel. 
opement, that action and industry must be re. 
garded as among the primary duties of account- 
able man. ‘In all our conceptions,’ says an 
ingenious writer, ‘exertion is connected with 
success and renown. A triumph without an 
enemy combatted, and a victory won; a prize 
where no course is marked out and no competi. 
tor starts with us in the race, are notions which 
do not find a ready admission into our hands.— 
Such is our constitution, that, according to our 
usual trajn of thinking, that where there is no 
exertion, there can be neither honor or reward. 
Progress in moral and intellectual excellence is 
our duty, our honor, and our interest. To be 
stationary, or toretrugrade, is disgraceful. We 
came into the world feeble in body and in mind, 
but with seeds of improvement in both; and 
these grow, according to the cultivation ‘they 
receive from exercise. The body grows in stat. 
ure and in strength, and the mind gradually ex. 
pands. But exercise is requisite to the devele 
opement both of our coporeal and mental capa. 
cities. In the course of years indeed, the body 
grows; but without exercise, it is lumpish, fee- 
ble, and inactive; and the mind, wholly undis. 
ciplined, remains in a week and infantile state. 
The exercise which is requisite in order to bod. 
ily health and vigor, and the evolution of our 
moral and intellectual powers, is not only the 
chief means of our improvement, but also the 
main source of happiness. Without exercise of 
body and of mind, there can be no happiness, 
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From the N. O. Picayune. 
A Leap Year Story — Popping the Question, 


‘But why don’t you get married ? said a boun. 
eing girl, with a laughing eye, to a smooth fa. 
ced, innocent looking youth, who blushed up to 
the eyes at the question. 

‘Well I-— said the youth stopping short, with 
a gasp, and fixing his eyes upon vacancy with 
a puzzled and foolish expression. 

‘Well, goon, you what ?’ said the fair cross 
questioner, almost imperceptibly inclining nea. 
rer tothe young man. ‘Now just tell me right 
straight out; you what ?’ 

‘Why, I—O, pshaw, I don’t know’ 

‘You do, Isay you do now ; come, I want to 
know.’ 

‘O, I can’t tell you-—’ 

‘I say you can. Why you know I'll never 
mention it, and you may tell me of course, you 
know, for havn’t I always been your friend 7” 

“Well, you have I know,’ replied the beleager-. 
ed youth. 

‘And I am sure I always thought you liked 
nie,’ went on the maiden in tender and mellow 
accents. 

‘O, T do, upon my word--yes, indeed I do, 
Maria, said the unsophisticated youth, very 
warmly, and he found that Maria had uncon. 
sciously placed her hand in his open palm. 

Then there was a silence. 

‘And then—well, George ?’ said Maria drop- 
ping her eyes to the ground. 

‘Eh! oh—well?’ said George, dropping his 
eyes and Maria’s hand at the same moment. 

‘I’m pretty sure you love somebody, George ; 
in fact,’ said Maria, assuming again a tone of 
raillery, ‘1 know you're in love, and George,why 
don’t you tell me all about it at once 7” 

‘Well, Im’ 

‘Well I! O, you silly mortal, what is there 
to be afraid of ” ; 

‘O, it aint because I’m afraid of anything at 
all, and I’ll—well now, Maria, I will tell you.’ 

‘Well now, George 7’ 

‘—T 

‘Eh ? 

) ae 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I am in love !—now don't tell—you won't, 
will you?’ said George, seizing Maria by the 
hand, and looking into her face with a most im- 
ploring expression. — 

‘Why, of course you know, George, I'll never 
breathe a word of it—you know [I won't, don’t 
you George? This was spoken in a mellow 
whisper, and the cherry lips of Maria were so 
near to George’s ear when she spoke, that had 
he turned his head to look at her, there might 
have occurred an exceedingly dangerous collis- 
ion. 

‘Well Maria,’ said George, ‘Ive told you now, 
and so you shall know all about it. I have al. 
ways thought a greatdeal of you, and P 

‘Yes, George.’ 





‘I am eure you would do anything for me that 
you could—’ 

‘Yes, George, you know I would.’ 

‘Well, I thought so, and you don’t know how 
long I’ve wanted to talk to you about it.’ 
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‘I declare, George, I—you might have told me 
long ago if you wanted, for I’m sure I never was 
angry with you in my life.’ 

‘No, you wasn’t; and I have often felt a great 
mind to, but)’——. 

‘It’s not too late now you know, George,’ 

‘Weil, Maria, do you think I’m too young to 
get married ?” 

‘Indeed I do not, George ; and I know it would 
be a good thing fur you too, for every body says 
the sooner young people are married the better, 
when they are prudent and inclined to love one 
another.’ 

‘That’s just what I think: and now, Maria, I 
do want to get merried, and if you you'll just’ 

‘Indeed I will, George, for you know I was al- 
ways partial to you, and I’ve said so often behind 
your back.’ 

‘Well I declare I’ve all along thought you might 
object, and that’s the reason why I’ve been al. 
ways afraid to ask you.’ 

‘Object ! no, I’d die first; you may ask of me 
just any thing you please.’ 

‘And you'll grant it ?’ 

‘I will.’ 

‘Then, Maria, I want you to pup the question 
forme to Mary Sullivan, for—’ 

‘What !” 

‘Eh ? 

‘Do you love Mary Sullivan ? 

‘O, indeed I do with all my heart!’ 

‘Talways thought you were a fool.’ 

‘Eh ?” 

‘I say you’re a fool, and you'd better go home 
—your mother wants you! O, you—you—you 
stupid !” exclaimed the mortified Maria in a shrill 
treble, and she gave poor George a slap on the 
cheek that sent him reeling. It was noonday, 
and yet he declares he saw myriads of stars flash- 
ing around him, more than he had ever beheld 
in the night time. 











Dr. Beecher’s Dream. 


The importance of individual action, the value 
of the unit constituting large sums, is very fanci- 
fully and eloquently illustrated in the annexed 
dream, which, at a meeting in Ohio, for the pro- 
motion of the cause of education, Dr. Beecher 
related : 

‘He said he had a dream, which, like all dreams 
did not wholly explain itself, and in which some 
of the natural objects had the power of speech. 
He was travelling near the sources of the Manon. 
gahela, and in passing over a rough country, at 
every short distance met a little seam which he 
could step over; but all of them were going the 
same way. At last, he asked one of them where 
it was going? ‘Why,’ replied the little rill, ‘I 
am going to New-.Orleans. I heard the people 
there want a great canal, a thousand miles long, 
and fifteen hundred feet wide, and I am going 
to help make it.’ ‘And pray what can you do” 
‘I don’t know what I can do, but I shall be there.’ 
And so saying it hurried on. 

He came to another, and asked the same 
question and received the same answer. All 
were hurrying on to make the Srand canal, on 
which the steam-ships of the West, with their 
heavy burdens, were to be transported. On the 
heads of the Alleghany, the Scioto, and the Mis- 
sissippi, he found thousands more of little streams, 
hurried on by the same impulses, and which, 
while he yet spoke to them, passed out of sight. 





None knew what he could do, but all were de. 
termined to do something. He passed on till he 
came to the mighty Mississippi, and there he 
found the canal was made! The noble steam- 
ships rode proudly on its surface, and as its wa- 
ters diminished, they were again replenished to 
the brim, by every mountain spring and every 
stream. Thus do the little rills make the stream, 
the stream the river, till the united waters of the 
whole pour on their way, rejoicing, to the glorious 
ocean. Sois aman to the mass, and the mass 
to the grand tide of human affsirs. Each little 
mortal, weak and weary though he be be, can 
dosomething in making up the mighty stream of 
human events, as is rolls on to the ocean of eter- 
nity.’ 

This beautifully said, and is alike applicable to 
political action, and to the other concerns of hu- 
man existence. No one individual knows in 
what or how far his exertions, i:fluence and vote, 
may mod‘fy or control great political results—but 
if at the time each resolves to be ‘there’ where 
duty calls him, and ‘weak and weary though he 
be,’ to do something towards making up the issue 


| —his weight cannot be unfelt or unimportant. 








From the Boston Transcript. 
Snow turned into Eggs. 
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‘ding was sufficiently cooked ! 


This valuable recipe which indicates that snow 
is a good substitute for eggs in the culinary de, 
partment, is going the rounds in the newspapers, 


and occas onally meets with a rub from some of ° 


the editors who are so incredulous as not to be 
taken in by the humbug. A smile was irresisti- 
ble when we saw how our friend of the ‘Cleave. 
land Herald, was taken in by publishing Mrs. 
Gilman’s, or Mrs. Somebody’s recipe for making 
pudding’s—without eggs, The substitute was 
snow! These learned recipes generally end 
with ‘try it. Accordingly, one of the Herald’s 
‘subscribers tried it, and the following is the resalt 
of the experiment : 


‘ Snow vs. Eggs.—Mr. Harris :—For your 
character as an editor of a political paper, E en. 
tertain the highest respect, but when you come 
to the culinary department, it may be a saving of 
your reputation to submit your articles and the 
extracts you intend to publish, to the inspection 
of yourlady. Accompanying this,my lady sends 
a slice of pudding made according to the recipe 
you lately published, using snow instead of eggs, 
This was made to ‘Try it’ As you area bene- 

factor by communicating the recipe, you certainly 
should enjoy the fruits of your labors. With her 
compliments and mine, 
I remain your obliged servant, 
JonaATHAN GULLEDWELL, 


P.S. The only objection to the pudding is, 
the difficulty of distinguishing it from some paste 
we have in the house. 

24 P.S. I doubt not the pudding will taste as 
well cold as it did hot. 

N. B. Give Mrs. Gilman our thanks. 3. 

Friday evening, Feb. 5, 1841. 


We acknowledge the dough, carefully ‘sealed 
and delivered,’ and suspect that the failure of the 
experiment made by Jonathan’s ‘better-half,’ was 
owing to the m@ing of the snow before the pud. 
Our ‘rib’ is too 
experienced in the culinary department to ‘try it.’ 

Editors are like doctors in this respect, they sel. 
dom try their own recipes. 


D. 
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Religious Liberty. 


BY REV. JOHN WESLEY. 


Religious liberty is a liberty to choose our 

own religion, to worship God according to our 
own conscience, according to the best light we 
have. Every man living asa man, has a right 
to this as he isa rational creature. The Creator 
gave him this right when he endowed him with 
understanding ; and every man must give an 
account of himself to God. Consequently this 
is an indefensible right ; it is inseparable from 
humanity ; and God never gave authority to a- 
ny man, or any number of men, to deprive any 
child of man thereof, under any color or pre. 
tence whatever. What an amazing thing it is 
then, that the governing power of almost every 
nation under heaven, should take upon them, in 
all ages, to rob all under their power of this lib. 
erty! yea, should take upon themselves at this 
day s0 to do. To force rational creatures into 
their own religion. Would one think it possible 
that the most sensible men in the world should 
say to their fellow creatures, ‘Either be of my 
religion, or I will take away your food, and you 
and your wife and children starve! If that 
will not convince you, I will fetter your hands 
and feet, and throw you into a dungeon ; and 
still if you will not see as I see, I will burn you 
alive.’ It would not be altogether so astonish- 
ing, if this were the manner of the American 
savages. But what shall we say if numberless 
instances of it have occurred in the politest na- 
tionsof Europe. Have noinstances of the kind 
been seen in Britain? Have not England and 
Scotland seen the horrid fires? Have not the 
flames burning the flesh of heretics, shone in 
London as well as in Paris and in Lisbon ?” 








Pride and Extravagance. 

A slight exposition now and then of the way 
in which we “simple republicans” live will do 
no harm; for the means of acquiring informa. 
tion as to our national income and outgo are not 
always within the reach of the people. The 
last annual report of the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury contains some information of much value 
to the gencral reader, and goes to show that we 
are not exactly the plain, calculating, money- 
making people,that some modern travellers have 
pronounced us. Our institutions, itis true, are 
republican, as they partake of the nature and 
spirit of our government, but society is the mere 
ape of foreign aristoracy, and we are as fond of 
our luxuries as most other people. ‘ Hard 
times” isa stereotyped complaint, and the em. 
barrassed condition of the country is made a 
great political subject. This is all right e- 
nough, the contending partics must have some 
weapons to fight with, else how would the con. 
flict proceed ? But while all these complaints 
were making, we last year paid to France and 
England, principally the former, twenty-four 
millions of dollars for silks, Gro de Nap, Gro de 
Rhine, Poult de Soui, and Taglioni Shawls, a 
large part of which consisted of articles used 
merely for ornament. 

In the younger days of our beloved country, 


course its motely cousin, fashion. More than 
two millions were paid last year for silk and 
worsted stuff goods—one million for laces,near- 
ly the same for leghorn and straw hats and bon. 
| nets, being about twenty-five millions of dollars 
| for the ladies alone ! whose vanity and nice ideas 
of fashion must be gratified. Nor are the gen. 
tlemen without their share of foreign luxuries. 
Three millions for wine, being six millions of 
gallons, and one million for cigars—the quanti- 
ty puffed away being ninety-three millions !— 
Including coffee, tea, spirits, &c., amongst the 
‘luxuries, more than fifty millions of dollars, 
/nearly one third of our entire imports, expended 
/in luxury and extravagance. 
| Ourcitizens have lost millions of dollars in en. 
deavoring to establish the silk business in this 
‘country, as the morus multicaulis mania will 
prove, yet silks are imported into this country 











ging foreign manufactures to the utter ruin of 
our own, and acquiring a taste for foreign lux. 
uries, when we would most assurely display 
more patriotism, were we to advance the pro. 
ducts of ourindustry. The St. Louis Gazette, 
ina very sensible article on the subject, re. 
marks—“It has generally been considered the 
most just and reasonable policy to tax the luxu- 
ries of life, if taxes must be laid, while by our 
present tariff, we tax the necessaries of Jife and 
introduce luxuries free of duty. We tax the 
| poor man’s salt and clothing, and release the 
‘rich from a tax on their habiliments. We give 
employment to foreign silk growers, and reduce 
our own to beggary. Is this in accordance with 
the genius of republicanism! Not certainly, 
as we understand it. In our trade with England 
and most other nations, our exports pay for our 
imports, but France brings us in debt ten or 
twelve millions annually.” 








Baltimore Ocean. 





Childhood’s Home, 
I checked my horse to gaze on the scenes of 
infant years, and my companion seemed willing 
to indulge me. Is it indeed true, as some sages 
have taught, that man’s good angel hovers over 
the place of his birth, and dwells with peculiar 
fondness on the days of his innocent childhood ? 
and that in after years of sorrow and of crime 
she pours the recollection of those pure and 
peaceful days like balm over the heart, to soften 
and improve it by their influence ?_ How could 
it be, without sume agency like this, that gazing 
thus unexpectedly on the desolate home of my 
fathers, the violent passions, the bustle and the 
misery of later years, vanished from my mind 
like a dream ; and the scenes and feelings of 
my childhood came fresh as yesterday to my re- 
membrance. I heard the joyous clamor of my 
little brothers and sisters ; our games; our quar- 
rels and our reconciliations, were once more 
present to me; the grave smile of my father, 
the kind but eternal gabble of my good old nurse, 
and, above all, the mild sweet voice of my be- 
loved mother, as she adjusted our little disputes 
or soothed our childish sorrows—all rushed apon 








products of their own spinning whecls andlooms 
—but with education comes refinement, and of 


free of duty, and consequently we are encoura. || 
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The Rainbow. 

This is a dependant upon the presence of a. 
queous clouds. Round transparent bodies have 
the power of separating white light into its ele. 
mentous colors. The rainbow is always noticed 
to be opposite the sun and to happen only when 
a shower is falling in thut direction. The rain. 
bow is compounded of reflection and refraction, 
We often see two rainbows; the inner one we 
call the primary one, and the exterior one, al. 
though generally less vivid, the secondary one, 
In the latter the colors are reversed. If those 
bodies which we call transparent were really go, 
they would be invisible because we only see bo. 
dies in consequence of the light reflected from 
them. In this manner we see how the colors 
of the rainbow are reflected from the little par. 
ticles of aqueous vapor, after being refracted 
through them, The arched form of the rain. 
bow is neither owing to the roundness of the 
/sun or the earth, but to the angle at which the 





| rays of light are obliged to proceed to cause the 
|rainbow, and it is obvious that a straight line 
| would present a similar angle to our eyes thro’. 
out its length. When the shower falls fast, the 
colors of the rainbow are observed to be con. 
stant, but if the shower is light the colors van. 
ish at intervals. The outer bow is colored by 
| the reflection of theinnerone. It is less intense 
in color and broader. Under very favorable 
| circumstances, three and sometimes four bows 
are seen ; but no rainbows can be seen unless 
_ the sun is at an angle between 0 and 45 degrees. 





The American People. 
‘Twenty millions! In bare numerical calcu. 
lation nearly the equal of the domestic popula. 
tion of the oldest and strongest of European 
empires. But here the comparison must cease. 
Mere numbers may be estimated ; but the price. 
less treasures which republican institutions bes. 
tow on man in his new capacity asa rational be. 
ing, capable of self government, are not to be 
stuck into an additional table. 

Twenty millions of hearts that beat in unison 
for liberty ! Twenty millions of souls that are 
| content with the peace of Christ, instead of the 
| war of Satan! Twenty millions of rough, un- 
/hewn cubs of democracy, who have made the 
social samplar for the world! Twenty millions 
of the descendants of the giant workers in the 
mine of political truth and justice, of tough 
soldiers who beat down the bloody invaders of 
their rights and their firesides!’ Twenty mil- 
lions that have grown up into lusty manhood, 
amid the sneers and jeers of refined Europe ; 
whose birth, progress and destiny once begot but 
an ecstacy of scorn in the minds of those who 
deigned to notice them at all. Twenty millions 
that stand on the heights of the new world, 
and sound the alarm to mankind, ‘ bidding mon. 
archs tremble in their capitals showing how 
the proud may be stricken dowo and the lowly 


| 
| 





‘raised up ; sweeping off from sacred and secu- 


lar government the vile accretions of tyranny 
and superstition ; restoring the long crushed hu- 
man liberty whose inspirations Moses learned on 
the Holy Mount, and revealing the grand sim- 





my mind,and for a while quite overpowered me ; 
1 covered my face in my hands, and wept in si- 


ple teachings for which the founders of Chris- 








the American girls did not dream of such things 


lence. 





as Taglioni Shawls—the:r mantles were the 


{Adventures of a Kuzzilbash. 


tianity suffered and died. 
(National Gazette. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, MARCH 6, 1841. 


_——————— 

Sprinc.—March, the first born of Spring, smi- 
Jed upon us for the commencement of a new 
season, buta fewdays since. She came all in 
gentleness and mildness, as comes the erring 
child to the forgiving parent, or the devoted idola. 
ter to the presence of the worshipped deity.— 
The clouds of Winter blow over us—the storms 
of the season perfurm their eddying whirls and 
gyrations around us—the chill air of morning, 
noon and evening reaches us, when lo! scarce 
a week clapses, ere the clouds are rent in twain 
—the wand of the storm-spirit is rendered ineffi. 
cient—the bonds of the ice-king prove too weak 
tomaintain the allegiance of its subjects, and the 
thraldom it had before exercised is rendered pow- 
erless; While Nature rejoices at the commence. 
ment of a new era, and a new season. 

Spring ! thou prototype of childhood, we hail 
thee. ‘Thou ait a picture, we doubt not, of what 
we were, years long gone by. A perfect sample 
of infancy! Weak thou art, and the slave of im. 
pulses, to-day all sunshine, smiles, and good tem- 
per—while to-morrow the storm will come, the 
wild winds run riot at their will, and a perfect 
vixen species of disposition be shown—a fit sym. 
bol of infancy. Well, notwithstanding thy way. 
wardness, we greet thee March! We look up. 
on thee not for thy own intrinsic worth, but as an 
ernest of thy successors. ‘Thou art to us as a 
letter from a dear, dear friend, forwarning us of 
his return after a long absence ; we look to the 
approach of the representative with pleasure, but 
how much more to the arrival of the object itself. 
Thus it is with March; not so much is the month 
looked to perhaps for itself, but as a forerunner 
of its followers, when vegetation springs into life, 
and at a still later period, when the golden grain 
is gathered into his garners by the husbandman. 


— 








Joy anp Grier—Our Miniature !—It is but 
a week ortwo since, we were, on a festive occa. 
sion, presented with a miniature of ourself. We 
were informed, on what we considered good and 
competent authority, that it was an admirable 
likeness, a perfect fac-simile of ‘us.’ The pre- 
sentation of this admirable work of art, was to 
us a source of joy, perhaps not of so deep a char. 
acter, as was that of a Boston editor when he re- 
ceived the donation of a new press, yet still ’twas 
joy. Yeof our compeers, what would have been 
your gratitude to have received alike gift. 

For fear that our readers may not be able to 
appreciate the worth of this wonder in the line 
of the art, we will attempt a description, although 
we are aware we shall fall far short of doing jus. 
tice to its merits. 

The background, for the artist had produced a 
landscape view also, could not, from appearan. 
ces, have been seen in Greece, or on the borders 
of the Archipelago—it was not where the waves 
of the sea of Byzantium wash the sands of the 
Golden Horn—it was not the Capitoline Hill—it 
was nota view in Athens—not a scene in Rome 
—not the Bay of Naples—not a vineyard in Ita- 
ly, nor a street in beautiful, disentombed Pompeii. 
Nay, it was none of these, but in lieu thereof, a 
bleak, sandy desert filled up the background, at 
the sight of which the stoutest hearted camel in 














| unceasing, and our exertiuns to obtain it only e. || 
| qualled by its intrinsic value. | 
| its loss, cause for grief ? 
|of ovr subscribers, should any of our friends, 





ut 


Christendom would have quailed! ‘Fhus much 
for that portion of it. 

In the foreground was a figure—and we were 
assured it was perfect as far as looks are concer- 
ned—seated upon 4 cross-bar supported by two 
upright posts, the very picture of despair. The 
corporeal form of the shape rested upon the bar, 
the arm rested upon the knee, the chin rested up- 
on the hand, and the eyes rested upon the ground ! 
Although as might be inferred from the descrip. 
tion, rest prevailed to a certain extent, the mind 
was evidently uneasy, for underneath was written 
the exclamation, ‘I wish I was at home !’ 

In addition to the absence of a hat, coat and 
shoes, the individual appeared to be suffering 
extreme bodily pain. His phiz was elongated 
and drawn down, and a shade clouded its fair 
face which spoke of sorrow yet antold. It was, 
taken altogether, one of the most chilling pictures 
we ever beheld. 

Does the reader ask why the presentation of 
such a gift could give us joy? We answer, that 
if such as here described, has ever been our situ- 
ation, it give us joy to think that we have impro. 
ved our condition from that grade, at least, 

We were as happy as a kingin the possession 
of this review of bygone times, when in an evil 
hour we gave way to the pretended solicitations 
or curiosity of one of its admirers. It passed in- 
to other hands than ours, and from that day to 
the present we have not seen or heard of it.— 
Our inquiries as toits present possessor have been || 


| 





Have we not, in 
Wehave. Should any 
nay, should even our enemies hear of it, ur obtain 
it, we beg and pray that it will be returned to us, 
and to our benefactors in the matter we will give 
our warmest thanks. 








To Reapers AnD CoRRES PONDENTS.— We have 
on hand an original tale by ‘Rolla,’ which we 
shall publish in our next. 

In the present No. we publish an Enigma, as 
as ‘J. R.’ will see. The authors of some others 
will understand why they were not published 
when we inform them that we not them paid the 
postage. 

W hatever licenses we have taken in the matter 
furnished by ‘B. W.’ we hope he will excuse. 

We publish this week the ‘catastrophetical’ fi- 
nale of ‘Francis Flash.’ Peter Pop informs us 
in one of his communications, that he was in 
a worse predicament than that once, for his lady 
love boxed his ears. 








For the Casket. 
ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 16 letters. 
My 1 7 12 5 13 grows in the torrid zone. 
My 2 6 9 16 isariverin Prussia, 


My 3 11 13 10 is a very pleasant drink. 
My 4 9 12 1 13 isa city in Arabia. 
My 5 4 13 16 6 is a kind of liquor. 
My 6 2 15 16 5 isa river in Spain. 


4 
5 
6 
My 7 16 9 is metal in a natural state. 
My 8 2 4 11 isacity in Italy. 

My 9 14 1 means a great deal. 

My 107 3 11 isacupola. 

My 11 16 9 is before. 

My 12 28 11 13 is situated in China. 

My 13 1 8 11 isacityin Turkey. 

My 14 13 69 is a weed. 

My 15 4 2 8 with the letter H. prefixed isto indulge. 
My 16 2 4 9 isa town in New- York. 

My whole is the name of one whe distinguished him- 








self in the last war. J. R. 
Newburgh, Feb. 1841. 


Hymenial. 


‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


At Milan, on the 17th inst., by Cornelius C. Rowe esq. 
Mr. Samvet Tripp, of Stanford,to Miss Loretta Casg, 
of the former place. 

At Ancram, Columbia county, on the 24th ult., by the 
Rev. Wm. N. Sayre, Mr. Levi Putver, of Pine Plains, 
to Miss Saran McArtuor, of the former place. 

At Pine Plains, on the 25th ult., by the same, Mr. E- 
nocn Horsrapt, to Miss Frances, daughter of Henry 
Strever, Esq. 

On the 15th inst.,by George Hufcut, Jr. .Mr. Wm. 
H. Cuapman, Merchant, of South Dover, to Miss SALLy 
Ann Howarp, of Wayne co., N. ¥. 

On the 18th inst. by the the Rev. 8. Mandeville, Jo- 
sEPH 8S. Maseetrof Washington, to EmeLting CorngELL, 
of La Grange. 

“Good old Adam and Eve.’’ 

In Copake, Columbia county, on the 2lst inst. by An- 
drew Whitbeck, Esq., Mr. Apam Cook, inthe 7Ist year 
of his age, to Miss Evg Dine aat, in the 72d year of her 
age, all of Copake. 








Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 


On Sunday, the 28th ult., Exiza, youngest child of 
Geo. C.and Mary Marshal, aged | year, 3 months and 
22 days. 

On the Ist instant, ABRAHAM D., infant son of David 
B. and Alletta G. Lent. 

In this village, on Friday, the 19th inst... CaTHarine 
HousseEr., eldest child of Henry W. and Catharine H. 
Morris, aged 3 years and4 months. 

At her residence in Dover, on the 17th ult. ofa pul- 
monary disease, Miss TEMPERANCE WiLCox, aged 26. 


In New-York, on the 26th inst., of consumption, Jo- 
SEPH B.,son of Christopher Wray, aged 22 years. 

At Rhinebeck, Feb. 23d, 1841, after a short illness, 
Mrs. Exiza Jupson, in the 67th year of her age. 

On the 22d ult., in the town of La Grange, after a 
short illness, UNpErHILL CuatTerton, aged 66 years. 

At Rhinebeck, very suddenly, onthe morning of the 
16th inst., Dr. ABRAHAM Dg Lamarsr, inthe 71st year 
of his age. 

In this village, onthe 24th ult. Mr. Orrver Drew, a 

atriot of the revolution, in the 80th year of his age.— 

is funeral was attended on Friday last with military 
honors, by the Poughkeepsie Guards. 

On Friday, the 19th ult., Capt. Wittram T. Betpen, 
of this village, aged 63 years, of a protracted illness, 
which he bore with a patience which nothing but true 
piety could inspire. ‘Such was his integrity and Chris- 
tian character, that few among us have descended to 
the grave as universally lamented. 

In the village of Fredonia, Chautauque co., on Mon- 
day, Feb. 15, after a protracted illness, which she bore 
with the hopesof a Christian, Mrs. Frances Ann Wit- 
LIAMSs, formerly of Poughkeepsie, and late of South 
Bend, Ia. aged 40 years. 

At Union, Broome county, N. Y., on the 15th inst., af- 
ter a short illness, E. B. Waeever, A.M. He has left a 
wife and three children, together with a large circle of 
friends to mourn his loss. His immortal Spirit without 
reluctance, seemed to wing its way tothe mansions of 
rest. - 

Who would live aiways away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven that blissful abode, 
Where the sunshine of pleasure eternally. rolls, 
And the smile of the Lord isa feast to the soul. 


Agents, 

Albany city,.....-«.+0+++++-B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
‘ainenie South. eecseceeessA. Hitchcock. 
Amenia,......eesees ooo. Bishop. 
Amenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn... ...++«++se+00+-R. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co.,......Owen T. Coffin. 
BOVET,.0 ccc ccecccesccsoseds W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. If. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co.,..Calvin Harrington, 

Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, .......s+ssees. 4 Charles M 

Jesse P. Horton. 
Hartsville, eeeeeteeeee etee a & w. Kay. 
Hackensack,......+.e+00+.8. W. Alger. 
Glenham, ....-+++++++++e+.@- Brewster. 
LaGrange,.......+++++++++B, F. Dubois. 
Low Point,.........+++....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sv!!ivan co.....James E. Quinlan 
Northeast,.....e.csecceeeeAs 
New-York city,..-+....+++-B. J, Lossing 
Newburgh, ......+++.++.--John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,..-....++«+ Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,....-Dr. A. I. Platt, _ 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Point,................James M.Ward. — 
Washington Rollow,......-Daniel P- Eighmie. 











tre Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will bo furnished the Nos. 
from the commencement. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 








THE MUSE. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
To . 


I grant that you are good and fair, 
Have talent more than common, 

Play the Piano, Harp, Guitar, 
And are withal a lovely woman, 





I grant you, that your hair and eyes, 
Are black as raven’s wing ; 

And the ruby of your cheek, outvies 
The brightest flowers of Spring. 


I grant you that I loved you once, 
But things are sadly altered now, 
Wealth fled, and with it friends and fame ; 
And left me poor, dejected, low, 


I told my tale with many a sigh, 
Which I-could hardly tell for weeping— 
I waited long for your reply, 
But turned and found that you were sleeping ! 
FRANCIS FLASH, 
Poughkeepsie, 1841. 


From the N. O, Picayune, 


The Widow’s Son. 


O, twas a wretched fate! He fell, 
Bold, proud of heart and young, 

Far, from the hearts that loved him well, 
* Unhonored and unsung!’ 

With spirit free as mountain blast, 
Unfettered he was born, 

Aspiring, but his lot was cast, 
*Mid poverty and scorn ! 


His proud heart chilled in youth; with years 
He hardened grew in crime : 
A widowed mother’s scalding tears, 
Fell for his blighted prime ; 
Ile fled! The reckless and the bold 
Met him with heart and hand— 
He ne’er again sought to behold 
His kindred or his land! 


And summer past, and winter sped, 
And years roll’d slowly by, 
And grey had grown that mother’s head, 
And lustreless her eye ; 
And seldom was she heard to speak, 
Of him who fled away, 
But when she did, upon her cheek 
The tears still loved to stray ! 


Upon her lonely pillow, sleep 
Ne’er closed her aching eyes, 

Until a prayer and blessing deep 
Ascended to the skies, 

For him, her homeless, wand’ring son, 
Her young heart’s early joy, 

Her loved, her lost, her wretched one, 
Her proud-souled, wicked boy ! 


At length a single line he sent— 
He ‘ would return anon ;’ 

He ‘had reformed—he would repent, 
And be once more a son !’ 

Hope whispered that it might be true, 
Yet dared she not believe; 

Too well the widowed mother knew 
How well he could deceive ! 


He never came-—-and more years past— 
Meekly she wept and sighed ; 

The tale of woe was told at last, 
‘Mid pestilence he died !’ 

And now she never weeps, but when 
She thinks upon her son, 

She'll o’er and o’er repeat again, 
‘God's will, not mine, be done !’ 
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A Scene in a Vermont Winter. 
BY C. G, EASTMAN. 


*T was a bitter night, in the winter time, 
As cold as it ever could be,— 
The wild old Norther howled, like the chime 
Of the waves of an angry sea, 
In his tempest breath, on the mountain bleak, 
Oh me! how the trees would writhe and creak! 
He shouts on the hill and the plain, ho! ho! 
He whirls from his nostrils the blinding snow 
And growls with a mighty glee. 


All night it never so hard hath snowed— 
He hath made him a curious lair, 

That shivering dog, by the half-filled road, 
With the snow in his shaggy hair; 


As the storm beats hard he doth crouch and growl 


And shut his eyes with a dismal howl! 

Then, to shield himself from the cutting sleet, 

His head is pressed on his quivering feet— 
Pray what does the dog do there ? 


lis master came from the town that night, 
That night from the town came he, 

When the tempest raved with a maniac’s might, 
And the plain was a trackless sea, 

But, scarcely a league of the way he had come, 

Ere his eye grew dull and his hand grew numb, 

And his horse, a beautiful Morgan brown, 

In the thick’ning snow-drifis floundered down 


O’era hidden logon the lea. 
* * * * * * 


He hath given the last faint jerk of the rein 
To rouse up the weary steed, 

And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain, 
For help in his master’s need, 

He strives no more with a wistful ery 

To catch, if he may, his master’s eye, 

Nor wags his tail, if the rude wind flap 

The skirt of his coat across his lap,— 
Of the storm now, they’ve no heed. 


The wind went down, and the storm was o’er, 
Tis the hour of midnight, past, 
The forest writhes and bends no more 
In the rush of the mighty blast, 
The moon looks out with a silver light, 
On the high old hills, with snow-drifts white, 
And the giant shadows of Camel’s Hump, 
Of ledge and tree and ghostly stump, 
Again on the plain are cast. 


But there they are, by the hidden log, 
Who came that night from the town, 

The man and his sleigh, and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiful Morgan brown ; 

He sits in his sleigh, his face is bland, 


With his cap on his head and his reins in his hand— 


The dog with his head on his master’s feet, 


And the horse, half seen, through the crusted sleet 


Where he lay when he floundered down, 
OO hI 


From the Worcester Pa!ladium. 


The Sealed Letter, 


Ah ! little missile drest in white, 
With lips sealed up with nicest care, 
What do ye carry round so light ? 
What have ye there ? 


Perhaps some jilt has bid ye go, 
And do the faithful page’s part, 
To tell her one-and-twentieth beau, 

He has her heart, 


Perhaps, within your folded breast, 
You’ve something for the merchant’s ear ; 
Perhaps, a fair, polite protest, 
His heart to cheer, 


Or to some trembling bankrupt, go, 
To carry with unwelcome care, 
Another wrinkle to his brow, 
Where many are, 


Have ye advice close folded there, 
Some mother gives her wayward son ? 
That makes ye keep that serious air, 
As on ye run. 


Perhaps a secret spy, thou art, 
Commissioned by a cunning foe ; 
Unfold the secret of your heart, 
Come, let it go! 


What ! are ye silent, mummy ? well, 
I could have make the dest of men, 
With half of this persuasion, tell 
All that they ken. 


Mute yet ? well, mute ye still may be ; 
}’or in your silence, still ye show 
A lesson worth far more to me, 
Than all ye know, 


The man who’s modest seals his lip, 
Nor boasts of secrets he may ken, 
Will much less often let them slip, 


Than noisy men, THETA, 





New-England. 
BY GEORGE D, PRENTICE, 


Clime of the brave! the high heart’s homet 
Laved by the wild and stormy sea ! 
Thy children, in this fur off land, 
Devote to-day, their hearts to thee: 
Our thoughts, despite of space and time, 
To-day are in our native clime, 
Where passed our sinless years, and where 
Our infan: heads first bowed in prayer, 


Stern land ! we love thy woods and rocks, 

Thy rushing streams, thy winter glooms, 
And memory, like a pilgrim grey, 

Kneels at thy temples and thy tombs ; 
The thoughts of these where’er we dwell, 
Come o’er us like a holy spell, 

A star to light our path of tears, 
A rainbow on the sky of years ! 


Above thy cold and rocky breast 
The tempest sweeps, the night wind wails, 
But virtue, peace, and love, like birds, 
Are nestled ’mid thy hills and vales ; 
And Glory o’er each plain and glen 
Walks with thy free and iron men, 
And lights her sacred bosom still, 
On Bennington and Bunker Hill ! 


Consumption. 


Touched by the breath of early frost, 
The foliage fades away ; 

‘Lhe loftiest and the fairest leaves 
Are destined to decay, 


But like the blush on beauty’s cheek, 
Spread by Consumption’s breath, 
The foliage in its autumn tints, 
Is loveliest in Dear! 


Epitaph on an infant. 
Stain not this urn with sorrow’s tear, 
Nought but a blighted leaf is here ; 
The cherished flower, not fully blown, 
Its opening beauties scarcely known, 
Was severed from its earthly stem 
To deck an angel’s diadem, 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET, 
J. H. SELKREG, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, 


Is published every other Saturday, at the office of 
the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Main-street, at Onze Dot- 
LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions 
received for a less period than one year, 

The CASKET will be devoted to Literature, Science 
and the Arts; Historical and Biographical Sketches ; 
Moral and Humorous Tales ; says, Poetry, an 
Miscellaneous Reading. 














. Any person who will forward FIvzE DOLLARS— 
shall receive siz copies of the Casket for one year- 
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